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THE REGENTS' WORK IN ENGLISH. 

The following made up from the sworn reports from the three 
hundred and fifty-seven schools taking examinations, and verified 
by the University records, shows wonderful growth for the first full 
year under the new system. Statistics relative to law and 
medical students, and to professional examinations are not in- 
cluded. 

WRITTEN TESTS. 

Number of schools taking examinations 

Answer papers written 

Answer papers claimed by schools . . 
Answer papers allowed by U. S. N. Y. . 

'88-89 — Percentage of papers claimed allowed on review by U. S. N. Y., 
92 per cent. 

'91-92 — Percentage of papers claimed allowed on review by U. S. N. Y., 
88 per cent. 

'88-89 — No. of papers rejected on review by U. S. N. Y., 8,070. 

'91-92 — No. of papers rejected on review by U. S. N. Y., 20,647, increase 
156 per cent. 

'88-S9— Percentage of answer papers claimed to total number written, 55 
per cent. 

'91-92 — Percentage of answer papers claimed to total number written, 63 
per cent. 

In 1888-89, ninety-two per cent, of the answer papers claimed 
by the schools were allowed by the University on review. In 
1891-92, while the number of answer papers claimed by the 
schools increased sixty -five per cent., the percentage of those 
allowed by the University was reduced to eighty-eight. In 1888- 
89, 8,070 answer papers were rejected by the Examinations de- 
partment, while in 1891-92 the number of answer papers rejected 
on review was 20,647. This increase of one hundred and fifty -six 
per cent, in the number of answer papers rejected on review es- 
tablishes the assertion of the University officers that answer 
papers are much more carefully scrutinized than formerly. Not- 
withstanding this phenomenal increase, no answer paper was re- 
jected in 1891-92 which had not been re-examined by one of the 
senior examiners. This rule guards against undue severity on 
the part of junior examiners, but still leaves principals the right 
of appeal from the decisions of both junior and senior examiners. 

1891-92 was the first full year under the plan and courses of 
study published in the academic syllabus of April, 1890. The 
figures for 1892-93 will doubtless show still greater growth. 
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Blanks for suggestions and criticisms relative to the character 
and scope of the work are furnished with each set of question 
papers sent to the schools. The reports are tabulated, and each 
criticism and suggestion is carefully considered by the question 
board before the papers for the next examination are printed. 
This plan, started in November, 1892, has already produced ex- 
cellent results. Principals seem to vie with each other either in 
recognizing the merits of, or detecting the weak points in ques- 
tions. At the close of the next and subsequent examinations it 
is purposed to send question papers with blanks for criticisms and 
suggestions to the members of the faculties of New York colleges. 
With the cooperation of our college faculties, principals, and 
teachers, the University can approximate the standard aimed at 
in the examinations. The only criticisms which we do not court 
come from people who will not take the trouble to understand or 
to aid in improving the character of work which they ignorantly 
condemn. 

The bane of criticism in education, as in theology, is its de- 
structiveness. It pulls down without offering anything in place of 
that which it seeks to destroy. At present the critics in other 
States are attacking written examinations. In the language of 
every civilized nation under heaven, the same arguments have 
been advanced. When the epidemic has run its course, these 
critics will follow New York and the countries of the old world 
in recognizing the fact that there can be no satisfactory substitute 
for written examinations, and that our duty lies, not in discarding 
them for visionary schemes, but in endeavoring to make them 
what they should be. 

UNIVERSITY CREDENTIALS. 

'88-89. '89-90. '90-91. '91-92. 

Preliminary certificates 8995 7352 8383 9509 

Academic certificates, (about 24 counts) 2435 2707 
Academic diplomas, (about 40 counts till 

'90-91, then 50) 1462 1503 1692 1260 

Classical diplomas 113 130 140 127 

English diplomas . . 11 

Junior certificates 385 3071 

30-count certificates 2750 3709 

40-count " 1596 2500 

50-count " 183 206 

Middle English certificates 3 18 

Middle classical " 10 69 

Senior " " 7 16 

Senior English " . . 2 

Advanced " 23 40 

Advanced diplomas 1692 539 
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'88-89 — Academic diplomas 1462) 

'91-92 — Academic diplomas and 40 and J- Increase 2522, or 172 per ct. 

50- count certificates 3984 J 

'88-89— Academic and classical diplomas 1575 1 increase %\i(> or 100 tier ct 
'91-92— 40-count and higher credentials 4701 / increase 3 I2t) . or r 99 per ct. 

'88-89 — Preliminary certificates 8995 " 

Academic " .... 2435 



1 1430 J 

'91-92 — Preliminary certificates 9509 ' 

Junior " .... 3071 

30-count " .... 3796 



r Increase 4946, or 43 per 
cent. 



16376 J 

The old academic diploma required about forty counts under 
the new arrangement. Therefore, though the number of aca- 
demic diplomas has fallen off two hundred and two, yet the total 
number of the credentials which have taken its place, including 
academic diplomas, forty and fifty count certificates, shows an 
increase of two thousand five hundred and twenty-two, or one 
hundred and seventy-two per cent, in 1891-92 over 1888-89. 

In 1888-89, only one thousand four hundred and sixty-two aca- 
demic diplomas were issued, and one hundred and thirteen classical 
diplomas. In 1891-92, four thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
eight academic credentials were issued, the requirements for the 
lowest of which were equivalent in counts to the old academic 
diploma. The increase in the issue of these higher credentials in 
the four years, therefore, is one hundred and ninety-nine per cent. 
The increase in the number of lower credentials issued has not 
kept pace with that of the higher, though the statistics in this 
respect show a growth of forty -three per cent, between 1888-89 
and 1891-92. These figures are most satisfactory in establishing 
the fact that the new system has stimulated a much larger pro- 
portion of students than formerly to remain in the secondary 
schools for the purpose of finishing one of the courses of study 
prescribed for higher credentials. 

STUDY OF ENGLISH. 
Answer papers accepted by University State of New York. 

'88-89. '89-90. '90-91. '91-92. 

Elementary English 1 , f 11670 13820 

Advanced " / I023b II9 ° 2 \ 2395 3066 

Composition \ „ ( 6577 6365 

Rhetoric / 3937 4 " b \ 2376 1692 

English literature 954 1266 1358 1318 

American " . . . . 1229 889 

English reading . . . . 285 1005 

14927 16286 25890 28155 
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'91-92. 

Schools taking elementary English 356 

" " English composition 311 

" " advanced English 247 

" " rhetoric 265 

" " only elem. Eng 19 

" " " " " and comp 30 

" " adv. Eng 9 

" " " " " rhetoric 11 

" " " " " comp., and adv. Eng. 33 

" rhetoric 40 

" adv. Eng., and rhetoric. . . . 199 

The number of those studying English, including English and 
American literature and English reading, has greatly increased, 
the figures representing the papers accepted in these subjects dur- 
ing the past four years being 14,927, 16,286, 25,890, 28,155. 
These totals show a growth of eighty-nine per cent, in the past 
four years. 

Elementary English, English composition, and the courses in 
literature meet with general favor. Elementary English and 
English composition have indeed largely taken the place of the 
old English grammar, and rhetoric. Students have spent less 
time on the study of technical grammar and rhetoric as a science, 
and have read and written more. It should be added that this 
was the result aimed at by the University in planning the English 
courses in the present edition of the academic syllabus. 

Professor J. M. Hart in the January number of Thb School 
Review makes an exhibit of the work done in English by stu- 
dents admitted to Cornell on Regents' diplomas. There is no evi- 
dence to show that any of the students referred to were certified 
as having done work in English in advance of that required for 
admission to the high school. 

Neglect of the mother tongue is a defect which has been gen- 
erally recognized in secondary and higher education in Germany, 
and the best educators have endeavored, in the new French pro- 
grams of instruction, to encourage the correction of the same 
evil in France. 

The Regents and secondary school principals welcome all help 
from New York colleges and universities in their endeavors to ele- 
vate the character of the English work done in Regents' schools. 
The fact should not be overlooked, however, that the Regents com- 
menced this crusade about three years ago, and through the 
hearty cooperation of the principals are now able to report as a 
result of the first full year under the new system an increase of 
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eighty-nine per cent, in the number of students taking English 
subjects in secondary schools. Critics should not forget that a 
sufficient time has not elapsed to test fairly the value of credentials 
gained under this new system. 

English professors in our colleges and universities find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to persuade students to recognize the value of 
correct oral and written expression ; nor do the efforts of these 
professors meet with much encouragement as a rule either from 
the professors or members of the faculties. Furthermore, college 
and university professors in other than English departments usu- 
ally refuse to make any deductions for bad English. The pro- 
fessors of mathematics, for example, relegate the question of ex- 
pression to the English departments. If the subject-matter is up 
to the required standard, no attention whatever is paid to expres- 
sion. 

The English professors now turn to the preparatory schools. 
They admit that they have not achieved much either with the 
college students or with their colleagues. The students will not 
learn English, and the faculties will not compel them to learn 
English. The last hope is the preparatory school. Will these 
schools do what the colleges and universities are not willing to do, 
in order that the evils of incorrect expression may be rooted out ? 
The English professors finally learn, much to their surprise, that 
the secondary school principals have been working since 1890 to 
improve the character of instruction in English. Primarily, to be 
sure, they have had in mind, not the small number of students 
who enter college, but the large majority who never get beyond 
the secondary school. 

A definite standard has been fixed in the Regents' preliminary 
certificate for admission to the high school. This is annually en- 
couraging thousands of pupils in elementary schools to complete 
the studies required for the credential. 

Let colleges fix a reasonably high standard in English for ad- 
mission, and the preparatory schools will meet it. At present, even 
the classical diploma and the course in English reading, which are 
accepted as covering all requirements for admission to the classical 
course in many colleges, represent academic instruction in En- 
glish of only five hours each week for one year. Either the 
standard for admission to college must be raised, or instructors in 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities must require correct 
expression in all recitations. 
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College entrance requirements in English are so low that stu- 
dents whom our secondary school principals would not certify, 
may succeed in passing the examination without conditions. 
Several instances of the truth of this statement were given by 
principals during the February conference at Binghamton. The 
recent report to the Overseers of Harvard College shows that stu- 
dents admitted only on examinations are quite as deficient in 
English as those admitted carelessly by some New York colleges 
and universities on certificates which do not necessarily include 
the work required in English. 

The academic diploma does not require any English except 
reading, writing, spelling, and elementary English, which repre- 
sent the training received before entering the high school. It may 
however include English composition, advanced English, rhetoric, 
English literature, American literature, and two of the various 
courses in literature, all academic work proper and representing 
in toto five hours' instruction each week for three and one-half 
academic years of forty weeks each. 

The courses for the English and classical diplomas are fixed. 
Advanced English and rhetoric are not required for either of these 
credentials, though elementary English, English composition, 
English reading, and English literature are required for the former, 
and elementary English and English composition for the latter. 

The English diploma, therefore, represents academic instruc- 
tion in English of only five hours each week for sixty weeks, and 
the classical diploma, five hours each week for thirty weeks. 

In all cases the work for which a diploma is given is specified 
on the face of the credential. If the credential includes no work 
in English beyond that required for admission to the high school, 
it should manifestly not be accepted as equivalent to the examin- 
ations in English for admission to college. The credential may 
be safely accepted, however, if it specifies on its face that examina- 
tions have been passed in a sufficient number of subjects to cover 
the English requirements for admission to college. Each count 
represents ten weeks' instruction for five hours each week. If 
any diploma includes eight English counts in advance of reading, 
writing, spelling, and elementary English, it means that the holder 
has received academic instruction in English for two years of forty 
weeks, five hours each week. This would be more than three 
hours' instruction each week for three years in the high school. 

The simplest way to determine the value of work done in 
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English and in other studies is to scan the list of subjects 
written on the face of each credential. This is, in fact, the course 
the University is forced to pursue in the case of students from all 
parts of the world who present to us credentials in as many as 
twenty different languages, and apply for admission to the study 
of law or of medicine. 

The fact that many graduates of our best colleges neither speak 
nor write good English is not due alone to faults in the fitting 
schools or in the colleges. It should be attributed as well to lack 
of proper training in the elementary schools, and to the influence 
of heredity and environment. 

The figures show that at least Regents' schools have done 
much during the past year to make English popular. They 
should now aim to make instruction in English more thorough. 

Up to the present time, English has been considered only in 
examinations in English language subjects. February 9, 1893, 
the Regents passed the two following resolutions : 

1. Teaching of English : — That the Regents require satisfactory teaching 
of the English language, especially in composition, for at least three hours 
each week during the academic course, as a condition of admission to the 
University or of retention on the list of institutions in good standing and 
entitled to receive apportionments from the academic fund. 

2. English in all Examinations: — That the following plan be submitted 
to the principals of the state for suggestions and criticisms and that the 
results be reported to the next meeting : That, beginning with the 
academic year 1893-4, answer papers which would be accepted for the 
subject-matter may be rejected for untidiness, illegible writing, or bad 
English. That pass cards or other credentials may be issued for subject- 
matter only, if stamped "deficient in English " or "not passed in Eng- 
lish ; " but that no credential without such plain limitation on its face shall 
be issued to any candidate whose answer papers have been reported by the 
revisers as below the minimum fixed for neatness, hand-writing and use 
of English, till such candidate shall either pass the subject again satisfac- 
torily or pass an English examination showing that he has corrected the 
faults for which his former papers were reported. 

That the opinion of the principals be also asked on the plan of rejecting 
unconditionally papers deficient in English, neatness, or legibility. 

3. That the Chancellor appoint, if available funds allow, a special inspec- 
tor and examiner in English, who shall by personal inspection, correspon- 
dence and special study, give his time to improving the teaching of English 
in the institutions of the University and shall take charge, under the direc- 
tor, of the preparation of question papers in English and of the marking of 
all papers for English. 

The interpretation to be given to these resolutions will depend 
somewhat on the suggestions and criticisms of principals to whom 
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the plan will be submitted. Certainly, no sudden changes will 
be rendered necessary either in quantity or quality of the English 
work done in good schools. The fact, however, that some insti- 
tutions have very much neglected the work in language and liter- 
ature, has made it necessary to adopt, as in the case of books and 
apparatus, some minimum standard as a condition of admission to 
the University or of retention on the list of institutions in good 
standing and entitled to receve apportionments from the aca- 
demic fund. 

The standard proposed in the first resolution falls below that 
maintained in leading American secondary schools, but is about 
equal to that required in German in Prussian Gymnasien. The 
requirements will be met for the present, if at least three reci- 
tation hours or periods of forty minutes or four recitation 
periods of thirty minutes be given each week during the academic 
course to all work in English language and literature, including 
reading, writing, rhetoricals, etc. The University cannot insist 
that all students take the full English course. This would mili- 
tate against the present system of University credentials, adopted 
for use until the revision of 1894. 

The decision that answer papers which would be accepted for 
the subject-matter may be rejected for untidiness, illegible writ- 
ing, or bad English, will tend to make the English courses more 
popular. As a matter of fact, in all subjects both in daily recita- 
tions and final examinations, the best teachers in secondary 
schools have always made deductions for untidiness, illegible 
writing, or bad English. In this respect the3' have shown more 
care, as a rule, than college professors. 

Till the new plan of requiring satisfactory work in English in 
all examinations goes into effect, the value of credentials as to 
students' attainments in English will depend entirely on the 
English subjects taken. The examination department has found 
that, in spite of the general distribution of handbooks explaining 
the system of University credentials in detail, much ignorance 
still exists. We are on the one hand met with criticisms which 
apply only to a system which was abandoned in 1890, and on the 
other by the statement that students holding our academic diplo- 
mas are deficient in subjects which are not included in the work 
required for the credential. 

James Russell Parsons, jr. 

Regents' Office, Albany, N. Y. 



